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themselves more thoroughly in the process.
The resolution adopted by the Communist Party at Amritsar
appeared to accommodate all the diverse trends in the party. I
regarded it as a rather mushy sort of thing.
Opposition to the Congress? Yes, of course, you can cite the
Amritsar resolution in support of such a position. Do you favour
support to Congress? Sure enough, the resolution provides for it.
An opportunistic united front? For this too the Amritsar resolution
shows a way. Does the Congress Party have a progressive approach?
"Yes, sir!" Is not the Congress the bastion of the moneybags and
the enemies of the people? "Well, you can call it that too." I regard-
ed the resolution as a study in confusion, offering no clear-cut guide-
lines for practical action on any issue.
I read in full the political resolution of the Amritsar Congress.
I obtained no clarity nor any sense of direction. The resolution was
marvellously suited for debating exercises, seminars and any number
of newspaper articles that could repeat the same thing in many
complicated ways. It gave far less importance and scope for concrete
action. And all this, despite the fact the Communist Party was still
a powerful factor in India.
As a political party the Congress had, after ten or 12 years in
office, become rather flabby internally. It had also begun to
incur some odium. This was the period when Nehru had spoken
sorrowfully of a desire to resign from his position. Nehru even
ventured to speak publicly about the ailments of the Congress.
He was aware of the fact that the harmony between the people and
the Congress had been soured by the actions of persons who sought
to use power and position for their own selfish purposes. Ajoy
Kumar Ghosh did not regard the problems faced by the Congress
as of little consequence. He told Nehru: "You cannot extricate the
Congress from the tight corner in which it finds itself by means of
compromises and wailings about party discipline." Nehru had on
several occasions given public expression to his appreciation of
the discipline of the Communist Party. To Ajoy the problems of
the Congress were at once a source of satisfaction and of fear. He
was afraid of the dangers that the enfeeblement of the Congress
might lead to.
"Don't delude yourself with the thought that the rot in the
Congress opens up opportunities only for leftist and democratic
parties," Ajoy warned. He pointed out with concern that while the